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Milton. 


fcure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon. 
Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. 

And fcal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 
The facil gates of hell too flightly barr’d. 

5. To mark with a damp. 

You’d rail upon the hoftefs, 

And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe fhe bought done jugs, and no Jeal'd quarts. Shake/. 
To Seal. v.n. To fix a feal. 

I will feal unto this bond. Shakefpeare. 

We make a fure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
prieds feal unto it. A eh. ix. 38. 

Se'aler. n. f [from feal.\ One that feals. 

Se'alingwax. n.f [feal and wax.] Hard wax made of rofin 
ufed to feal letters. 

The prominent orifice was clofed with fealingwax. Boyle. 
SEAM n.f [yearn, Saxon; zoom , Dutch.] 

1. The edge of cloath where the threads are doubled; the fu¬ 
ture where the two edges are fewed together. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 

The /earns with fparkling emeralds fet around. Dryden. 
Precepts fhould be fo finely wrought together in the fame 
piece, that no coarfe /earn may difcover where they join. Add. 

2. The juncture of planks in a fhip. 

With boiling pitch the /earns indops. 

Which, well laid o’er, the fait fea waves withfland. Dryd. 

3. A cicatrix; a fear. 

[yearn, Saxon, a load.] A. meafure ; a veflel in which things 
are held ; eight bufhels of corn. Ainfworth. 

5. [Seme, Saxon; faim> Welfh; fain 9 French.] Tallow; 
greafe; hog’s lard. 

Shall the proud lord, 

That hades his arrogance with his own /earn, 

Be worfhipp’d ? Sbakefp . Tioilus and CreJJida. 

Part fcour the ruftv fhields with /earn, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden s Ain, 

To Seam. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join together by future, or otherwife. 

2. To mark ; to fear with a long cicatrix. 

Seam'd o’er with wounds, which his own fabre gave. Pope. 
Bay, has the fmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or /earn'd her face ? Swift. 
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An ifland fait and bare. 

The haunt of Jeals and ores, and feamaws clang. Milton . 
SEAL.' n.f [pgel, Saxon; figillum , Latin ] 

1. A (lamp engraved with a particular impreflion, which is fixed 
upon the wax that clofes letters, or affixed as a tedimony. 

The king commands you 

To render up the great feal. ' Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If the organs of perception, like wax overhardened with 
cold, will not receive the impreffion of the feal ; or, like wax 
of a temper too foft, will not hold it; or elfe fuppofing the wax 
of a temper fit, but the feal not applied with a fufficient force 
to make a clear impreffion : in any of thefe cafes the print left 
by th 0 feal will be obfeure. Locke. 

The fame 

• His grandfire wore about his neck 

In three feal rings, which after, melted down, 

Form’d a vail buckle for his widow’s gown. Pole. 

2 . The impreffion made in wax. 

’ I ill thou can’ll rail the feal from off my bond. 

Thou but offend’ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shakefp. 
Solyman fhewed him his own letters, alking him if he knew 
not that hand, and if he knew not that feal. Knolles. 

He faw his monkey picking the feal wax from a letter. Arb. 

3. Any ad: of confirmation. 

They their fill of love 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal. Milton. 

To Seal. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a feal. 

He that brings this love to thee. 

Little knows this love in me ; 

And by him feal up thy mind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 

• write upon’t, and afterwards feal it. Shakefpeare. 

2. To confirm or attell by a feal. 

God join’d my heart to Romeo’s ; thou our hands; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo Jeal'd , 

Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 

Turn to another, this fhall flay them both. Shakefpeare. 

3. To confirm; to ratify ; to fettle. 

My foul is purg’d from grudging hate. 

And with my hand \feal.0\1r true hearts love. Shak. R. III. 
When I have performed this, and fealed to them this fruit, 
I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28. 

4. Tofhut; to clofe. 

Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum ! Shake/. 
At my death 

Thou hall feal'd up my expedation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
The root of evil is fealed up from you. 2 Lfdr. viii. 53. 
The fenfe is like the fun; for the fun feals up the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: fo the fenfe doth ob- 



Se" amle$S. adj. [from /earn .] Having nofeaiji. 

Se'^mrent. n.j. [jearn and rent .] A feparation of any 
where it is joined ; a breach of the flitches. ^ 

Seamstress, n.j. . [ yeani^j^epe, Saxon.] A woman whofe 
trade is to few. e 

They wanted food and raiment; fo theyTook 
Religion for their feanfrefe and their cook. Clearedand 

S l / A M y . adj. [from feam.] Having a feam ; ihewino- the & ’ 

Some fuch fquire he was, 

That turn’d your wit the feany fide without, 

And made me to fufped you. Shak. Odd 

Sean. n. f [ yejne, Saxon; jagma, Latin.] A net. SonZ 
tiines written feine , or faint. 

Sear. adj. [ yeapian, Saxon, to dry ] Dry; mot any 
green. Spenfer ufes it. * 

I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Is fall’n into the Jcar> the yellow leaf. Shak. Macbeth 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear. Milton 

Some may be cherilhed in dry places, as in^Wwood R a ' 

To Sear. v.c. [yeayuam, Saxon.] To burn ; to cauterize/* 
The fcorching flame fore hnged all his face. 

And through his armour all his bod yfeard. Fairy ^u £e/; 

Seme fhall depart from the faith, /peaking lies, having their 
confcience feared with a hot iron. j ffim.'w. 2 

Cherilh veins of good humour, and fear up thofe of ill. Term 
I’m /card with burning fieei, ’till the fcorchd marrow 
Fries in the bones. Hue's Royal Comm. 

Se'arbreach. n.f [fear and breach.] Perhaps fealreach. 
’Tis one thing for a man to be firm again!! honed dangers; 
but to run his head againd done walls, or to put his IhouJders 
to a fearbreach , to attempt infuperable difficulties, would be 
jud the moral of the ram in the fable. DEjirangt-. 

Se'arcloath. n.f [ yaj-iclaft, Saxon, from yap, pain, and 
claB, a plader; fo that cerecloath , as it is now written, from 
cera x wax, feems to be wrong.] A plader; a large plaller. 
Bees wax is the ground of all fearcloath falves. Mortimer. 

To Searce. v.a. [Jajjer, French.] To fift finely. 

Put the finely Jearced powder of alabader into a flat- 
bottomed and well heated brafs veffel. Eejle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and fearce it from the 
bran. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Searce. n.f A fieve ; a bolter. 

Sea'rcfr. n.f. [fromjearce.] He who fearces. 

To SEARCH, v.a. [chercher, French.] 

1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look through. 

Help to fearch my houfe this one time: if I find not what I 
feek, let me for ever be your table fport. Shakefpeare. 

They returned from J'carching of the land. Hum. xiii. 25, 
Through the void immenfe 
To fearch with wand’ring quell a place foretold. Milton. 

2. To inquire; to feek. 

Now clear I underftand 

What oft my deddied thoughts have fearch'd in vain. Mill. 

Enough is left befides to fearch and know. A'iilten. 
Draw up fome valuable meditations from- the depths of the 
earth, and fearch them through the vad ocean. fflattt. 

3. To probe as a chirurgeon. 

Alas, poor fhepherd ! fearching of thy wound, 

I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shakefpeare. 

With this good fword, 

That ran through Caefar’s bowels, fearch this bofom. Shah 
For the divilions of Reuben there were great fearebings of 
heart. Judg. v 16. 

The figns of wounds penetrating are difeovered by tlie pro¬ 
portion of the Jearching candle, or probe which enters into 
the cavity. JVifemans Surgery* 

4. To Search out. To find by feeking. 

Who went before you, to fearch you out a place to pitch 
your tents in ? Deutr. i 

'They may fometimes be fuccefsful to fearch out truth. IPatts. 

To Search, v. n. 

1. To make a fearch. . 

Satisfy me once more ; once more fearch with me. obfetp 
To afk or fearch I blame thee not. Muton* 

2. To make inquiry. ., 

Thofe who ferioufly fearch after or maintain truth, lh° u 
fludy to deliver themfclves without obfeurity or equjvo 


cation. 


It fuffices that they have once with care lifted the matter, 
and parched into ail the particulars that could give any 'g 

l n- Lodi' 

to the queltion. 

With piercing eye fome fearch where natureplavs> , 
And trace the wanton through her darkfome maze. 

To feek; to try to find ^ . , 

Your hufband’s coming, woman, to fearch for a gent :&■ 

i.)f it> rvnu in tlir* hrmfr* Rhsib li'IVCS 0] l'.n , 


that is here now in the houfe. Shak. Merry Hives of ^ 
We in vain fearch for that conditution within a 
which depend thofe powers we obferve in them. 


Search, n.f. [from the verb.] 
i. Inquiry by looking into every fufpecled place. 

The orb he roam'd 

With narrow fearch^ and with in/peClion deep. 


fait n. 
2. Inquiry* 
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i. Inquiry; examination; aclof feeking.^ 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bulhels of 
chaff: you fhall feek all day ere you find them, and when you 


7 or. ^ 


have them they are not worth the fearch. Shakefpeare. 

Who great in fearch of God and nature grow, 

They bell the wife Creator’s praife declare. Dryden. 

Now mourn thy fatal fearch ; 

It is not fafe to have too quick a fenfe. Dryden. 

The mind fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hidden idea, 
and turns the eye of the foul upon it. Locke . 

By the philofophical ufe of words, I mean fuch an ufe as 
convevs the precile notions of things, which the mind may 
be fatisfied with in its fearch after knowledge. Locke. 

The parents, after a longjcarch for the boy, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. Addifon. 

This common practice carries the heart afide from all that 
is honed in our fearch after truth. Watts. 

•?. Qued ; purfuit. 

If zealous love fhould go in Jcarch of virtue. 

Where ihould he find it purer than in Blanch ? Shakefp. 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook fuch difgrace well as 
he fhall run into ; in that it is a thing of his own fearch , and 
altogether againd my will. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Nor did my fearch of liberty begin, 

’Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. Dryden. 
Se'archer. n.f [from jearch.J 
j. Examiner; inquirer; trier. 

'Fhe Agarenes that feek wifdom upon earth, the authors of 
fables, and fearchers out of underdanding. Bar. iii. 23. 

The fearchers found a marvellous difference between the 
Anakins and themfelves. Raleigh. 

Religion has given us a more jull idea of the divine nature: 
he whom we appeal to is truth itfelf, the great fearcher of 
hearts, who will not let fraud go unpunifhed, or hold him 
guiltlefs that taketh his name in vain. Addifon. 

In vain we lift up our prefumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies: 

The fearcher follows fad; the obje/t flies. Prior. „ 

Avoid the man who pradlifes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open fearcher after truth. Watts. 

2. Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the caufe of death. 

The fearchcrs x who are ancient matrons fworn to their of¬ 
fice, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by view 
of the fame, and by other inquiries, examine by what difeafe 
the corps died. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

SEASON, n.f [faifon, French.] 

J. One of the four parts ol the year. Spring, Summer, Au¬ 
tumn, Winter. ° 5 

f he faired flowers o’ th’ feafon 
Are our carnations and Areak’d gillyflowers. Shakefp. 

Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear; 

And Spring was but a feaj'on of the year. Dr\den. 

We faw, in fix days travelling, the feveral fea fens of the 
year in theh beauty. ~ J dd fj cn on ltal 

.-.time asdidinguilhed from others. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious, and bed knows 

Ma*. Macbeth. 

I h tjeafen prime for fweeted feents and airs. Milton. 
A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 

At feafon fit let her with thee partake. Milton. 

All bulinefs Ihould be done betimes; and there’s as little 
trouble of doing it i n feafon too, as out of feafon. L'Eftran-e. 

^ ror adtive fports, for pleafmg red, 

1 his is the time to be polled ; 

I he bed is but in feafon bell. 

I would indulge the gladnefs of my heart! 

Let us retire : her grief is out of feafon. 

fuiriblT ' S n °^ m t0 which fuch thou gbts as thefe are more 

The feafen when to come, and when to go, 

o fing, or ceafe to ling, we never know. 

A' A time not very long. 

We’ll (lip you for a feafon, but our jealoufy 
5. [From the ve/b.'i That which gives a high <***"■ 

Tffdfef S.J fleCP - ^ 

<• I o mix with food any thing that gives a high reiifih. 
fait tvery Oblation of thy meat-offering flralt thou feafin with 

1 he wife contriver, * 

To keep the waters from corruption free, 

-Viixt them with fait, and feafon'd all the fea T>1 1 
To give a relilh to. J J 

a “ W j A f P° rti y° ur ferious hours ; 

Ti „ g but ° f P leafurcs > youth devours. Dryden 
The proper ufe of wtt is to feafon convention, to reprefem 


2 . 


I 


J 


Dryden . 

Philips. 
ire more 
Alterbury. 

Pope. 
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what is praifeworthy to the greated advantage, and to expofe 
the vices and follies of men. Tillotfen. 

3. To qualify by admixture of another ingredient. 

Mercy is above this feepter’d fway ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf; 

And earthly pow’r does then Ihew liked God’s, 

WTen mercy Jeafens jullice. Shak. Merchant of Venice * 
Scafcn your admiration but a while. 

With an attentive ear, ’till I deliver 

This marvel to you. Shak’. Hamlet* 

4. To imbue; to tinge or taint. 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d, 

’Till f, in man redding, through the race 

His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infe£l. 

And jeafon hirq^thy lad and fweeted prey. Milton s Pa. Loft , 
Secure their religion, feafen their younger years with pru¬ 
dent and pious principles. Tay.or . 

Sin, taken into the foul, is like a Uquor poured into a vef¬ 
fel ; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons: the touch and tinc¬ 
ture go together. South . 

5. To fit for any ufe by time or habit; to mature: 

The crow doth ling as fweet'y as the lark. 

When neither is attended ; and, I think. 

The nightingale, if die fhould fing by day. 

When ev’ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren : 

How many things by feafon Jeofon'd are. 

To their right praife and true perfedlion. Shakefpeare. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Direclly feafons him his enemy. Shakefpcare«, 

V/e charge you, that you have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon d office, and to wind 
Yourfelf unto a power tyrannical. Shakefp. Coriolanus , 

I he archers of his guard Ihot two arrows every man to¬ 
gether againd an inch board of well feafoned timber. Hayivard. 
His plenteous dores do feafon'd timber fend ; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 

A man fhould harden and feafon himfelf beyond the degree 
of cold wherein he lives. Addijon. 

To Sf/ason. v. n. To be mature; to grow fit for any purpofe. 
Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they may 
fet them by to feafon. Moxon's Mech, Exerc. 

Seasonable, adj. [fafon , French.] Opportune; happen¬ 
ing or done at a proper time ; proper as to time. 

Mercy is Jeafonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of 
rain in the time of drought. Eccluf. v. 2. 

If ever it was Jeafonable to preach courage in the defpifed 
abufed caufe of Chrid, it is now, when his truths are reformed 
into nothing, when the hands and heaits of his faithful mini- 
ders are weakened. South's Sermlns. 

Se asonableness. n.f. [from feafenable.] Opportuneness of 
time; propriety with regard to time. 

. A -Hritifli freeholder would very ill difchnrge his part, if he 
did not acknowledge the excellency and feaior.ablenefs of thofe 
laws by which his country has been recovered out of its 
eonfufions. Addiferds Freeholder. 

reasonably, adv. [fromfafonab'e.] Properly with refpecl 
to time. r 

This is that to which I would mod earnedly, mod feafon - 
aily advife you all Sprite's Mans. 

Se asoner. n.j. [from 7 'tfeafen.] He who feafons or gives a 
rehlh to any thing. & 

Se a son inc. n.f [from feafon.] That which is, added to any 
thing to give it a relilh. 1 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
Jeavenmgs and feafomngs ; lo that fome do extremely move ap¬ 
petites, and fome do nourilh fo as divers do Jive of them 
alone. ^ 

Some abound with words, without any feafoninr or tade'of 
matter. 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learnino- 
the MefW t0 §1VC *J eaj ™ ing to retire ment, and make us tade 

tW°tL tlCal .!f eculatl0 " s are of fo and audere a nature* 
that they will not go down with the publick without frequent 

>{ Th 7 \ru Addifon's Freeholder". 

he publick accept a paper which has in it none of thofe 

feafomngs that recommend the writings which are in voZe 
• Man >’ vegetable fubdances are ufed by mankind ^feafon- 

A chair > be " c b ° r an y thir >g on Which one may fit 
1 he Tons of light 1 

Haded, reforting to the fummons high, 

c Miltin'sParadifeW 

1 he lady of the leaf ordain’d a fead, v J 

And made the lady of the flow’r her gued; 

VAw n a T° W r afcenc!ed on plain, 

V ' ‘ th fudden > fl >’ 4 - and large for eith<* train. Dryd. 

a. Chair 
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